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MAKE REPORT OF GAME KILLED 


In order to know just what we are accomplishing in game 
conservation and just ‘‘where we are at,’’ the Game Commission 
must know just as soon as possible after the close of the calendar 
year exactly how many of each kind of game were killed in the 
preceding year. And the Board should have these figures not 
later than January 31st following. 

The only way for the Board to get these statistics is through 
the fullest cooperation of each and every hunter by sending in a 
full report as early in January as possible. These reports of the 
kill we must have. And surely every hunter, understanding its 
purpose and necessity, will cheerfully furnish a report of his kill. 
Every man who takes out a hunting license is an equal stock- 
holder in this enormous business, and the Board of Game Com- 
missioners are our directors and the officers are the employees to 
carry into effect the plans and decisions of these directors. 

Too many hunters feel that they have done their full share 
when they pay for a license, observe carefully seasons and bag 
limits, and behave themselves like sportsmen and gentlemen gen- 
erally. But it is equally important that they report by January 
3lst each year just how much they have killed of each kind of 
game, so that their directors may keep the closest possible tab on 
what game is increasing, and what is decreasing, and other items 
which have a most practical bearing on the conduct of this vast 
and tremendously complex business of the sportsmen of the State. 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


The newspapers of the State have given wide publicity to a 
supposed requirement that one must have a hunting license to 
train his dog. This is incorrect, and no such ruling has gone 
out from the Game Commission. No hunting license is required 
for training a dog, “‘so long as no firearms usually raised at arm’s 
length and fired from the shoulder are carried and no injury is 
inflicted upon said animals or birds.” 





DR. WILLIAMS ON HIS WAY HOME 


On September 13th the Game Commission received the 
following message from Dr. Williams, of the Board, post- 
marked Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, August 22nd: 


“Just came from the interior, and outside of numerous 
sores from skin mites and mosquitoes, I’m all right. We 
had a great trip but a difficult one, and I got a little fever. 
Our pictures should be great stuff. Sailing for home next 
week. Regards to staff.—S. H. W.”’ 











HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE POSTER 


The Game Commission is preparing a new poster calling at- 
tention of Sportsmen who will do their hunting in sections where 
Hungarian Partridges are found, stating the presence of these 
birds and asking them to be careful in their shooting in order 
that they may not mistake the Hungarian Partridge for one of 
the State’s other small game birds. This poster will be printed 
with a cut and brief description of a Hungarian Partridge to 
assist in their indentification and they will be posted prominently 
throughout all sections where the Hun is found. The Hungarian 
is noticeably larger than the bob-white, gets up faster and flies 
farther. The general color is gray, with brown markings on back 
and tail. There is a very noticeable black or brown spot, usually 
horseshoe-shaped, low down on breast. These birds are doing 
remarkably well in several sections of the State and in some in- 
stances these same sections furnish exceptional bob-white quail 
shooting. Sportsmen with limited experience are very likely to 
be confused and unintentionally attempt to kill a Hun which is 
given absolute protection. It is to be hoped this poster will 
serve its purpose of forewarning the shooter to exercise extreme 
care. 


GET YOUR HUNTING LICENSE 

As of September 1, every County Treasurer in the Common- 
wealth has been furnished a supply of hunting licenses for 
the 1932 season. And everyone going afield, with or without 
a gun or dog, to pursue, take or kill any sort of game animal 
or bird whatsoever must have such a hunting license with him, 
—except that a bona fide farmer may hunt on the land on which 
he resides, and on the lands adjoining and immediately con- 
nected with his land, without a license—if he has the owner’s 
express consent. 


This exception also applies to the farmers immediate family 
residing on the land, and to those regularly in his employ resid- 
ing on the land and assisting in its cultivation, but not even 
to children whose permanent and legal residence is elsewhere, 
nor to help employed only from time to time, and not residing 
on the land and regularly assisting in its cultivation. : 

Even in hunting unprotected game (such as groundhogs) a 
license is required. 

The hunting license will cost two dollars ($2.00) this year, 
as usual, and must be purchased by every person intending to 
hunt. The metal tag must be displayed in the proper location 
on the back and the license paper properly signed. Failure to 
comply with provisions of this act will subject the offender to 
the payment of penalties prescribed by law. 


EARNEST E. HARWOOD 


Board of Game Commissioners 
Executive Secretary. 
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ATTEND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Hon. Adolf Muller, Dr. W. H. Moore, President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Game Commissioners, and Earnest E. Har- 
wood, Executive Secretary, will represent the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission at the International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners and the American Fisheries Society 
to be held in Baltimore, Md., September 19th. 

Representatives from throughout all Canada and the United 
States will attend this great conference to discuss wild life prob- 
lems and exchange experiences. 

William J. Tucker, executive officer of the Texas Game, Fish 
and Oyster Commission, is president of the International Associa- 
tion, and James A. Rodd, Director of Fisheries of the Dominion 
of Canada, is president of the American Fisheries Society. Hon. 
Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, and other notables will 
address the international banquet September 21st. 

The waterfowl situation will be presented by Canadian and by 
state officials of the principal breeding grounds in the United 
States. Seventy-five per cent of North American waterfowl nest 
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will be discussed, probably enlarged, and sportsmen of the Un: eq 
States are to be asked to help assure an ample return of breod- 
ing stock to Canada each year. 

The Fisheries Society, composed of fish culturists and otter 
experts on fish, will attack the problem of maintaining an aide- 
quate fish supply for both countries. Phases of this problem to 
be discussed are fish culture, diseases, natural food supply in 
fishing waters, more suitable cover in streams and lakes, the 
need for additional protection during the spawning seasons, and 
stopping the sale of wild reared game fish, especially the black 
bass. 

Administrative problems of the state und provincial officials 
will occupy a prominent place on the program. Among thiese 
are maintenance of effective refuge systems and public hunting 
grounds, public education for wild life restoration, effective law 
enforcement machinery, winter game feeding, and standardized 
statistics. 

Many of the states are confronted with curtailed finances, and 
economies and methods for overcoming the shortage of funds will 


in Canada. 


Restoration programs for waterfowl now under way 


no doubt be discussed, 





WILD LIFE EXHIBITS AT COUNTY 
FAIRS 


The Game Commission’s Wild Life Ex- 
hibit has been shown at the following 
county fairs during August:— 

Armstrong County Fair, Ford City, 
August 11 to 13. 

Butler County Fair, Butler, August 16 
to 19. 

Clarion County Fair, Clarion, August 23 
to 27. 

Huntingdon County Fair, Huntingdon, 
August 30 to September 2. 

Harry VanCleve, Earl Carpenter and 
Blair Davis were in charge of the exhibit, 
and Ralph Wilson substituted for a time 
while some of these men were attending 
the school. Only one exhibit was sent out 
this year, instead of the two usually sent. 


GAME PICTURES ENJOYED BY MANY 


During August 78 reels of the Game 
Commission’s new pictures of wild animals 
and their life were shown at 25 different 
meetings, to a total of 5,683 persons. 

Since January 1, 1932, 1,118 reels have 
been shown at 514 meetings, to an aggre- 
gate of 167,983 persons,—a remarkable 
increase over any like period in the past. 

These figures include, of course, the 
use of our pictures, by various theatres and 
other organizations as well as meetings 
at which they were shown by our own 
operators and lecturers. 


120TH DEER 


Game Refuge Keeper Elmer Pilling just 
reported the accidental killing by auto- 
mobile of the 120th deer on State High- 
way Route No. 322 between Philipsburg 
and Sandy Ridge. This stretch of road, 
which has been opened only about two 
years, passes through splendid deer terri- 
tory, and motorists are cautioned to be 
particularly careful when driving it. 


PROSECUTIONS DURING AUGUST 


In August officers of the Game Commis- 
sion brought 85 prosecutions, including a 
number of cases of violation of the fish 
laws. Violations included killing deer 
in closed season, dogs chasing game un- 
lawfully, and other miscellaneous offenses. 

Last August there were 139 prosecu- 
tions. 


DEER KILLED BY FARMERS 


Reports to date show 47 deer killed dur- 
ing August by farmers in protection of 
their crops. The principal damage was to 
buckwheat, oats and other grain, with 
some damage to garden produce. 

Last August farmers killed 126 deer in 
protection of crops, 


OFFICE FORCE ATTEND MEETINGS 


During August Mr. Harwood spoke at 3 
large gatherings, besides making an ad- 
dress at the opening of the Training 
School, at Marshall Lodge July 31st, 
reaching approximately 8,000 persons. On 
August 6th, at Shade Gap, he addressed 
two different meetings on the same after- 
noon. On August 24th he attended the 
Clinton County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion’s Picnic, in North Bend. Leo A, Lut- 
tringer, Jr., attended this latter meeting 
also. 

August 13th, A. L. Budd, Chief of the 
Bureau of Protection, held an examina- 
tion at Chambersburg for Game Protector 
for Franklin County. 

Mr. Norman Wood visited the grange 
meeting at Kutztown, Wednesday, August 
3rd; the Game Commission Training 
School, August 9th to 12th, inclusive; the 
Pomona Grange, Columbia County, and a 
grange gathering near Bloomsburg, Pa., 
both on August 24th; the Morrison’s Cove 
Game, _ Fish and Forestry Association, Ore 
Hill, August 25th; a grange at Fisher- 
town, Bedford County, August 26th; and 


a sportsmen’s meeting at Roaring Springs 
on August 27th. 

August 30th Dr. Winecoff addressed the 
Lions Club of Harrisburg. 


—— 


BEAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


There were four bear damage claims in 
August, covering the killing of three 
heifers and a bull in Sullivan County, and 
one lamb in Tioga County. 

Last August there were two claims, for 
the killing of two head of cattle and two 
lambs. 


HUNTERS FROM 24 OTHER STATES 
PAY NON-RESIDENT FEES 


A total of 8964 hunters from as far 
north as Vermont, as far south as Florida 
and as far west as California and Oregon 
have answered the call of Pennsylvania’s 
game since May 1, 1931, and have taken 
out non-resident hunter’s licenses. They 
came from twenty-four states, the District 
of Columbia and from two foreign 
countries. The latter included two Italian 
vice consuls and an English novelist. 

New York was represented by 3355 
hunters. Ohio sent 2740 and New Jersey 
1704. West Virginia was represented by 
389 and Maryland by 347. Indiana sent 
114, Delaware seventy-six, the District of 
Columbia sixty-one, Illinois forty-three, 
Virginia twenty-nine, Connecticut twenty- 
four and Kentucky nineteen. Fourteen 
hunters came from Massachusetts, ten 
from Michigan and seven from Rhode 
Island, 

One California hunter obtained a license 
as did one from Nebraska, one from Tenn- 
essee and two from Oregon. Three from 
Florida, six from Missouri and six from 
Oklahoma. Four were from Iowa and one 
from Vermont. 
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STATE GAME FARM NOTES 

Practically ali ringnecked pheasants 
available for distribution before the 1932 
open hunting season have been shipped 
from the Fisher and Jordan State Game 
Farms. 

Up to August 27th there were 2,650 
young pheasants shipped from the Fisher 
State Game Farm and 3,090 from the Jor- 
dan State Game Farm. A few additional 
shipments to be made within the next. week 
or two will bring the total for both farms 
to 7,000 young birds. In additional to 
these shipments of young birds, the two 
pheasant farms had already shipped this 
year 2,003 pheasants held over the winter 
and not required for breeding. 

At the bob-white quail farm, production 
will permit the shipment of possibly 1,800 
quail before the hunting season, 1,170 
having been shipped up to August 27th. 
These birds are being released on lands 
closed to hunting and where conditions 
are ideal for these birds. Present plans 
eall for holding approximately 1,000 quail 
over the winter for distribution early in 
the Spring of 1933. These birds wil) be 
released in open hunting territory. 

So far this year, there have been 102 
wild turkeys shipped from the State Wild 
Turkey Farm in Juniata County.  Possi- 
bly an additional four to five hundred 
birds will be released in those counties 
closed to the hunting of turkeys for a 
period of years. Sportsmen hunting in 
those counties are urged to make every 
effort to protect these birds during the 
coming hunting season. 


COCK QUAIL RAISES FAMILY 

It is the practice in propagating bob 
white quail to place a pair of quail in each 
laying pen and, naturally, the cock and 
hen become real pals thoughout the lay- 
ing season. Toward the end of the laying 
season one pair of quail became separated 
due to the death of the hen bird. The 
cock quail became broody and the super- 
infendent of the State Quail Farm gave 
him a nest of eggs which he accepted and 
started to hatch. This cock quail today 
has seven young quail in his family which 
he broods and defends with all the natural 
instinct and pride of any hen quail. 


RETURN QUAIL BANDS 

Since the release of approximately 12,500 
bob white quail this spring, each bird hav- 
ing been leg-banded, the Game Commis- 
sion has had returned six leg bands re- 
moved from quail found dead. These dead 
quail were found in the following coun- 
ties: Delaware, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Venango and Lawrence, Of these 
six birds, two were killed by house cats, 
Which in turn were quickly dispatched by 
the parties returning the bands. With the 
hunting season approaching, the Commis- 
Sion asks the sportsmen of the State to 
be sure to forward to their Harrisburg 
office any leg bands on birds they kill, 
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‘IT’S ALL IN PENNSYLVANIA 
THIS MORNING” 


Rudyard Kipling 


When Rudyard Kipling wrote the 
above lines he must have foreseen 
the day when a Pennsylvania Sports- 
man would have as diversified hunt- 
ing as is found anywhere. 


Through the Game Commission’s 
efforts to keep the game supply up 
to normal through its propagation 
and restocking, a hunter cannot tell 
by the game he may kill just where 
he is hunting. 


For instance, during the small 
game season he may kill a cotton- 
tail rabbit from Missouri or Kansas, 
a snowshoe rabbit from Maine, a 
bob-white quail from Mexico, Florida 
or Wisconsin, a fox squirrel from 
Oklahoma, a 
Iowa or Georgia, a ruffed grouse 
from Canada, a ringnecked pheasant 
whose ancestors were from England 
Ducks and geese killed 


raccoon from Ohio, 


or China. 
may be from anywhere north of the 
Great Lakes. During the large game 
season he might kill a deer from 
Michigan or an elk from Wyoming. 


But DON’T kill a Hungarian Par- 
tridge, from Czecho-Slovakia or 
Canada,—or it will cost you at least 
twenty-five dollars. 











THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


Beginning with 1925, the Commission 
has stocked 11,086 Hungarian Partridges 
in the State. The “Hun” is the common 
}ray Partridge of Europe, Perdix perdix, 
found in greater or less abundance over 
most of that continent but occurring in 
America only as the result of importation 
and stocking. 

At present they show a very satisfactory 
increase in some localities of the State, 
and in others they promptly disappeared 
after release—whether because of vermin, 
illegal killing, or simply ‘“‘moving on.’’ 

The Hungarian is subject to about the 
same diseases and dangers as the bob 
white. The greatest difficulty in stocking 
them is their refusal to ‘‘stay put.’’ 

A banded Hun has been killed nine 
miles away in less than twenty-four hours 
after release, and another banded bird re- 
leased in April was killed the following 
November eighty-five miles away. 

THESE BIRDS ARE STRICTLY PRO- 
TECTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 











SAMPLE OF GAME KILLED BY AUTOS 


While driving back and forth between 
his home at Souderton and the Fisher 
Game Farm, Mr. Elmer Weil, Clerk at 
the Game Farm, counted the following 
killed by automobiles during August: 


11 Ringnecked Pheasants 
8 Rabbits 

3 Skunks 

2 Opossums 


A total of 24 lives needlessly snuffed 
out,—and hunters robbed of just that 
much. 


THE ECLIPSE AT THE GAME FARMS 


‘ach of the Game Farm Superintendents 
was instructed by the Game Commission 
to report on activities of the birds at the 
Game Farms during the recent eclipse. 

At the Jordan Farm, where the eclipse 
was about 88% of totality, nothing was 
observed. However, the birds under ob- 
servation at this particular time were dis- 
turbed by a hawk which was shot over 
the holding field. The birds immediately 
settled down to their usual habits. 

At the Turkey Farm nothing unusual 
was observed. 

Isaac Baumgardner, at the Fisher Farm, 
reports that the fancy birds, such as the 
Silvers, Reeves, Goldens, Amhersts, and 
Chachalacas went to roost. The turkey at 
this farm did not go to roost. The old 
pheasants in the holding fields assumed 
roosting positions on the ground. Young 
birds in brooder house runways fluttered 
about as they do at the approach of a 
storm, many of them going inside the 
house. 

Ephraim C. Smith reported that the 
older quail settled down for the night, 
but that the very young quail seemed to 
take the darkness as a sign of their ap- 
proaching feeding time and ran up and 
down in the runs as they usually do at 
feeding time. 

A flock of crows pass over the quail 
every evening and at the height of the 
eclipse these birds passed over in the 
usual manner. As the eclipse passed over, 
the crows returned over their usual route. 

The eclipse at the Fisher Farm was 
about 93% of totality. 





THEY KNEW CATS EVEN THEN 

The following reprinted by the ‘‘Wells- 
boro Gazette’’ from an issue of fifty-four 
years ago shows that somebody under- 
stood even then the menace of roving cats. 

“The ground is bare now and cats may 
be planted to great advantage. You can- 
not plant cats any too early, nor is it pos- 
sible to get too many of them in a hill. 
You may not raise anything where the 
cat is planted, but the cat will not raise 
anything either, and that is where the 
immense profit comes in,” 
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PROTECT QUAIL NEST 


The Scyphard family held its annual 
family reunion at Kingsville, Clarion 
County, Pa., recently, On the lawn adja- 
cent to the Church where the picnic took 
place a bob white quail nest containing 
nine eggs was discovered. Before further 
activities commenced, a fence was erected 
around, and some brush placed quietly 
over the nest. During all the exercises 
the quail remained on the nest. Quail ap- 
pear to be plentiful in that section. 


Time was when sportsmen’s: organiza- 
tions held all their meetings during the 
winter months. However, outdoor gather- 
ings by conservation clubs have been 
numerous and quite popular in Pennsyl- 
vania this summer. Many organizations 
having the open air meetings have had 
loud speakers installed which proved quite 
advantageous, particularly to those mak- 
ing addresses. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAL\s 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALs 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1932 

















Wild Gray 

Oounty Cats Foxes Weasels Ainount 
Fe ES REE rapes 0 2 7 $ ) 
Allegheny --------- 0 0 15 15.00 
Armstrong ---.--.--- 0 1 33 37.00 
EAR oor 0 0 9 ( 
i, SOS Se 0 2 ll ( 
Berks 0 2 22 ( 
EE *cenieheidicignenans 0 0 7 x 
SRI 2 inti aininn 0 2 56 1.00 
| ROSSI SS SEES 0 4 yA) rT 
IEE Silken hos~e- 0 0 42 12.00 
EER: Sacanemces 0 0 56 ».09 
Oameron .-.--.---.-- 0 1 0 1.00 
COE cic cnsccup 0 0 22 at 
NO Guectncccewins 0 3 2 41.00 
Chester ~.-...--. nana 0 0 22 OG 
Clarion ..--- eabeanib 0 0 64 64.00 
OlearGeld <......... 1 1 22 41.00 
Clinton ..--- 0 1 ll rT 
Columbia -- panes Q 1 33 rT] 
J | eres erees 0 0 61 Tt 
Cumberland --.---- 0 0 12 (x 
Deupam ..-.......- 0 2 7 OK 

— Rene 0 0 0 
IE chialiiindtnlies aenigensiniia 0 0 6 00 
TURD. sidaenaien oe Z 0 0 52 (X) 
Fayette --...- me 0 1 38 Ow 
NN netictiien cataento neoct 0 0 1 Oy 
PREIS cco ccncne 0 + 2 5.00 
Fulton -~--..-- Savinal 0 0 2 2.00 
re ‘ 0 2 0 8.00 
a en ae 0 2 13 11.00 
oy xk CAN Indiana --...- 0 2 35 43. 
yt NY " on b Jefferson se, 0 0 13 13.00 
K , Juniata ----- 0 0 19 19.00 
Lackawanna 0 0 5 5.00 
Lancaster 0 5 21 11.00 
Lawrence -. 0 0 15 15.00 
Lebanon --- 0 0 1 1.00 
Lehigh ---.. 0 2 13 1.00 
Luzerne -.. 0 8 86 8.00 
Lycoming 0 6 58 TT) 
McKean ----- 0 0 8 8.00 
Mercer .-.----- ; 0 0 54 Dt. OF 
Mifflin ..-...--- 0 0 19 19.4 
Monroe ..-.... 0 0 3 13.00 
Montgomery 0 0 10 10.01 
Montour ....... 0 0 5 » Of 
Northampton -. 0 3 11 23.0 
Northumberland 0 0 28 28.00 
LY rrr 0 0 12 12.0 
Philadelphia ibn 0 0 1 1.00 
i EER Pind 0 0 3 00 
Potter a 0 1 11 15. 
Schuylkill -- 0 1 7 1.00 
a Bae 0 0 11 11.00 
Somerset. --. 0 2 65 LD 
Sullivan ---- ‘ 0 1 6 10.00 
Susquehanna 0 0 23 23.0 
OONUN eptneoew 0 0 16 16. 0 
i re 0 0 ~ 8.00 
Venango -.-.-- 0 0 11 11.00 
Warren .--.-...- 0 0 13 13.0 
Washington -. 0 0 15 15.00 
Wayne ---.- 0 1 5 9.00 
Westmoreland — 0 3 43 >. 
Wyoming 0 2 82 40.00 
FOr 2.2.4 0 8 42 4.0K 
Totals - \ diab 1 71 1,420 $1,719. 





Number of claims for the month—1,000. 
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The Value of Abandoned Farms for 


The problem of finding an economical 
method of utilizing abandoned farms 
seems no nearer solution than it was some 
years ago. This is true not only of Penn- 
sylvania but likewise in other sections of 
the United States. This question was 
once before discussed in the GAME NEWS 
(when mimeographed) but seems to be of 
sufficient importance to again bring it to 
the attention of our hunters. 

Conferences by experts on lands and 
soils have been held from time to time to 
discuss their utilization for one purpose 
or another, but usually end with the ap- 
pointment of just one more committee to 
further study the problem. Quite re- 
cently the writer had the privilege of at- 
tending a ‘‘Land Use Symposium” held in 
conjunction with the summer meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Syracuse, New York. 
More than a hundred foresters, agricultur- 
ists, orchardists and others interested were 
in attendance. There was much discus- 
sion but no solution was given. 


Game Lands 


The suggestion, emanating from the 
Game Commission, has already been ad- 
vanced that some of the old farms be 
purchased for State Game Lands. But 
please keep in mind that for this pur- 
pose it is essential 500 acres or more in 
a contiguous body must be acquired, and 
the price must be low. It is admitted that 
their use as game lands may not be par- 
ticularly advantageous to a majority of 
the population, but they certainly are 
economical for sportsmen’s use An un- 
tilled farm quickly produces an abun- 
dance of weeds which supply food and 
cover for game, particularly the smaller 
species, as quail, cottontail rabbits and 
ringnecked pheasants, and soon develops 
into a natural habitat for such game. 

The number of hill farms being aban- 
doned increases from year to year. Much 
has been heard about a “back to the 
farm’’ movement, but whether or not such 
a movement will develop into a reality is 
doubtful. Even if it does, there surely 
will remain a great many old farms in the 


mountainous sections which would not pro- 
duce sufficient crops to warrant cultiva- 
tion. If the condition of the farmer to- 
day is any criterion the country is now 
facing overproduction of grain and other 
foodstuffs. Regardless of this condition 
many farmers continue to cultivate soils 
so poor they can scarcely eke out a living 
and unless the unexpected happens such 
farms will sooner or later be relegated to 
the ‘‘abandoned’”’ classification. Many are 
now in the hands of banks or individuals 
who held mortgages against them, or of 
persons who bought them at delinquent 
tax sales. No small number of these in 
all probability could be acquired. 

A large proportion of abandoned farms, 
as well as those approaching the point of 
being abandoned, are assessed for taxation 
purposes above what they would bring at 
public sale. These are practically non- 
productive except for wild life. The own- 
ers are in a bad financial predicament. They 
are unable to sell at a price they have 
every reason to believe is equitable, even 
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STATE GAME LANDS NO. 1 
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though such price is far below what they 
brought in past years. Many are repeat- 
edly sold for delinquent taxes, although 
in many instances the owners, if they can 
possibly do so, continue to pay taxes re- 
gardless of the accumulated heavy finan- 
cial burden. There are innumerable old 
farms in this State today which have not 
been cultivated for ten, twenty or more 
years and on which much more has been 
paid out in taxes during that period than 
can be gotten for them. Certainly it is 
not economically sound business to con- 
tinue to pay taxes on an unproductive 
area, yet the owner is unwilling to sell 
at what he considers the ridiculously low 
price which the farm would bring at pub- 
lié sale. He bases his opinion of value on 
prices prevalent twenty or more years ago 
when hill farms were not a drug on the 
market as they are today. 

Most of the 320,000 acres of State Game 
Lands already acquired are brush or 
timber lands in the mountains, more or 
less remote and best suited for deer, bear, 
wild turkeys and ruffed grouse, although 
a few old farms have been obtained. Ef- 
forts have been centered largely on the 
acquisition of large areas of the lowest 
priced lands in order to obtain maximum 
acreage with funds available. This policy 
necessarily confined purchases mainly to 
cut-over lands. It is a sound business 
policy but has been made somewhat flexi- 
ble during the past year or more. For 
instance, the Board several years ago 
agreed to give first consideration to lands 
nearest the more thickly populated sec- 
tions of the State, and in those sections 
are willing to purchase as small an area 
as 500 acres, whether it be woodland or 
abandoned farms. The counties affected 
are Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Adams, Dauphin, Lebanon, Montgomery, 
Bucks, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Northamp- 
ton in the east; and Greene, Washington, 
Allegheny, Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, In- 
diana, Lawrence, Mercer, Crawford and 
Erie in the west. In all other counties 
for woodlands the minimum area is 1,000 
acres in a contiguous body. Much larger 
areas are preferable. 

Later the Board agreed to purchase in 
any section of the State abandoned farm 
areas as small as 500 acres, although here 
again larger areas are preferable. A com- 
bination of old farms and woodlands in 
one contiguous area makes a very desir- 
able project. Several such purchases have 
been made in Bedford, Fulton, and Craw- 
ford Counties as follows: 

Bedford County, State Game Lands No. 
49, containing 2,183 acres, of which about 
34% was formerly cultivated. 

Clarion County, State Game Lands No. 
63, containing 2,770 acres, about 5% hav- 
ing once been cultivated. 

Fulton County, State Game Lands No. 
65, containing 3,034 acres, about 14% 
having once been cultivated. 

Crawford County, State Game Lands 
No. 69, containing 1,790 acres, 32% 
originally cultivated. 

Prices paid for the above ranged from 
$2.00 to $5.00 per acre, depending on 
location, nature of the soil and topog- 
raphy, the proportion of farms to wood- 
lands, and the quality, age and size of the 
timber. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
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ABANDONED FARM ACQUIRED BY GAME COMMISSION 
EXCELLENT SMALL GAME COVER 


More attention might well be given by 
the Game Commission to the acquisition 
of abandoned farms or areas combining 
abandoned farms and woodlands. But in 
this connection certain factors influencing 
such purchases, particularly farms, should 
be kept in mind. Among the favorable 
factors are: 

1. Abandoned farms are usually more 
accessible and somewhat nearer the more 
thickly populated sections than strictly 
wooded mountain lands. 

2. They are better suited for small 
game, the sport of 80 to 90 per cent of 
the State’s hunters, in fact become the 
natural habitat for certain species of small 
game, 

3. Some of them would be adaptable 
for game farms should they later be 
needed for that purpose and if propagation 
funds were available. 

4. They are less desirable for State 
Forest purposes due to the character of 
the vegetation and the limited contiguous 
areas involved. 

Among the more or less unfavorable 
factors may be cited: 

1. The average per acre cost of aban- 
doned farms would no doubt run some- 
what higher than for cut-over lands. 

2. Those now available at, cheap prices 
are widely scattered and it is difficult to 
acquire at one time 500 acres or more in 
a contiguous area. 

3. More time and effort is required 
in hunting for available sites and in nego- 
tiating with the owners, resulting in 
higher acquisition expense. 

4. The examination of titles and con- 
veyancing are quite likely to be more 
complicated, again increasing the acquisi- 
tion expense, 

5. A majority of abandoned farms 
have buildings of more or less value to 
the owner but useless on game lands. 

6. The administration and manage- 
ment of innumerable scattered areas of 
small size, 500 to 1,000 acres, present a 
difficult problem to the Game Commission 
and involves greater expense. 

The question naturally arises, what are 
abandoned farms worth in dollars and 
cents to the sportsmen of the State? Are 


they worth two, three, five or more dol- 
lars per acre? And in this connection, 
what attitude should be taken with re- 
spect to buildings? The owner has every 
right to expect a fair price for them even 
though they are useless on game lands, 
and often more a menace than anything 
else. The Game Commission prefers their 
removal and is usually willing to. permit 
the owner to reserve them for removal 
within a limited period of time, say a 
year. But this means little to the owner 
for the lumber and other materials which 
can be salvaged are not worth much. If 
they are acquired with the land, the Game 
Commission ordinarily sells them to the 
highest bidder for prompt removal. 

The maximum price the Game Commis- 
sion may pay for lands, including build- 
ings, is $10.00 per acre, but this maximum 
price has been paid only in a very few in- 
stances and only in the more thickly popu- 
lated sections of the State. The average 
price paid for game lands is just a little 
more than $3.00 per acre, So in arriving 
at any decision on what old farms are 
worth to hunters the present average cost 
of game lands should not be overlooked. 

The writer has not formulated in his 
own mind any fixed price which the Game 
Commission should be expected to pay for 
abandoned farms. Prices asked naturally 
vary in different sections and under differ- 
ent conditions and circumstances, This 
article is written with the intention of 
placing facts before the sportsmen of the 
State so that they will do some thinking 
for themselves. In the final analysis, the 
value of lands of this type is in all prob- 
ability that which a prospective purchaser 
is willing to pay. The best criterion of 
value is what they would bring if offered 
at public sale, which, of course, is a vari 
able figure and not often available. At- 
other criterion is the value assessed for 
taxation purposes. Granted that assessors 
are not always good judges of value and 
may show partiality to their friends, yel 
their assessments seem to be the best 
available criterion upon which to base 
a fair and equitable price. 

If sportsmen of the State believe with 
us that abandoned farms, or the combia- 








tion of woodlands and abandoned farms, 
are desirable for State Game Lands, and 
are sufficiently interested to lend assist- 
ance, the Bureau of Refuges and Lands 
will be pleased to cooperate. Sportsmen 
can be helpful by locating suitable areas 
which the owner or owners are anxious 
to dispose of and report them to the 
bureau. Unless the owner is quite anxious 
to sell, he can be expected to ask a high 
price. A report should include the location 
of the project, the name and address of 
the owner or owners, the acreage involved, 
the price asked, a description of the lands 
and a property map if it can possibly be 
obtained. 


THE ESTIMATED VALUE OF STATE 
GAME LANDS AND BUILDINGS COM- 
PRISING REFUGE KEEPERS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Lands purchased by the Game Commis- 
sion are increasing in value as a result of 
protection given to timber and game. We 
recently made as fair an estimate as pos- 
sible of the present value of the 320,- 
141.77 acres purchased to June 1, 1932 
which indicates a total of $1,359,747.25. 
We believe this to be a very conservative 
estimate. 

Likewise a conservative estimate was 
made of the value of the various buildings 
comprising refuge keepers headquarters 
which indicates they were worth or June 
Ist a total of $169,483.00. Since that 
date one dwelling was destroyed by fire, 
but no doubt will be replaced. 60% of 
the funds expended through the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands during the past 
twelve years are chargeable to capital in- 
vestment, that is for lands, buildings and 
other permanent improvements. 

On Page 7 of this issue will be found 
in tabular form our estimate of the value 
of each block of lands purchased, as well 
as of the refuge buildings. Twenty ret- 
uges are located on State Forests, so no 
acreage or land value is given for them, 
but where the Game Commission owns the 
buildings on those lands their value is 
stated. 


ADDITION TO REARICK’S ZOO 


L. D. Rearick, of Refuge No. 2, near 
Clearfield, has in captivity a pair of young 
vultures (‘‘turkey buzzards’’) which he 
got from a nest about fifteen feet back in 
a ledge of rock at Rattlesnake Rock, 
south of the refuge,—the only nesting of 
the species he has heard of so far north. 
They weigh three or four pounds each. 
Persons who have never seen young vul- 
tures find it hard to realize that they are 
always snow-white, 


REFUGE KEEPER CARROLL MARRIES 


Harold D. Carroll, refuge keeper on 
State Game Lands No. 51, in Dunbar 
Township, Fayette County, surprises us 
with the announcement that on March 26, 
1922 he was married to Elizabeth Gertrude 
Ward. It seems that Mr. Carroll has been 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF STATE GAME LANDS AND BUILDINGS 
Value 
Ares of 
Serial Game Lands ~ - - ~ ——- 
Number County (Acres) 
Game Lands Buildings Total 
] Clinton Z ae ae ; $7, 680.00 £9 680.00 
2 Clearfield mest ‘ snes 9,515.00 9,575.00 
} Franklin 1,635.00 1,685.00 
4 Perry - 7,277.00 7,277.00 
a wrasemonland  ..... 28s ates a 5,850.00 5,850.00 
6 Centre -- nae sodas 3,470.00 3,470.00 
7 Potter, Clinton, Lycoming 835.00 835.00 
Lycoming % 3,000.00 3,900.00 
9 Huntingdon ae. 3 860.00 860.00 
2 Bradford Sele : 21,576.7 $75,518.45 9,140.00 84,658.45 
13 Sullivan . abate scilaain e 31,189.0 124,756.00 6,685.00 131,441.00 
M4 Cameron 11,888 .2 39 , 239.06 5. 380.00 44,619.06 
1D Potter. .... he . 2,100.00 2,100.00 
li Potter & Cameron 8,940.00 8,940.00 
“0 Bedford : 1,665.00 1,665.00 
21 Dauphin - ; a 1,050.00 1,050.00 
22 i 2 ees : ee . 1,000.00 1,000.00 
23 Huntingdon aa A et geet! po tise Re > Fy 965 .00 965.00 
24 Forest _. OSE; ARLE STE 6,743.0 40,458.00 7,745.00 48 , 203.00 
25 i “a Shien Dit 6,288.55 24 525.35 6,915.00 $1,440.35 
26 Bedford, Blair, Cambria - 8,288.34 36,204.70 6,550.00 42,754.70 
“7 Cumberland i a a a 9,275.00 9,275.00 
28 1 RR RR A ee me Teme Aimee erent 9,142.7 27,428.10 4,688.00 32,116.10 
29 Warren : seine 8,718.51 31,386.64 6,300.00 37,686.64 
30 McKean ------ bine aciadeen oacabe 11,572.08 40,503.11 |... ye eee 40,502.11 
3] Jefferson 4 JS Re stpiendt cae 3,901.36 pie” Fy pS aera mire 13,654.76 
3? Huntingdon ‘ salad wae * SE, Melle ee 950.00 950.00 
oOo CeOtee 2... gh ndhesis : 8.538.000 29 883.00 7,030.00 36,913.00 
4 Clearfield & Elk ~~ = eanioos 8, 800.00 20,800.00 7,353.00 38,153.00 
Se) Susquehanna -—--- ae eae abies dese stage 6,744.35 43,838.28 10, 490.00 54,328.28 
36 braaiord ..... ‘ ica degen tac 11,456.6 NE 3S Re eee eee 37,233.95 
37 Qe eee. 4 recerns oe 41,088.32 14,394.32 jo... : ty: 14,134.12 
3s EE RPS ier RE RL Ay eas 4,878.73 $4,151.11 St Sin 34,151.11 
39 IR. hoa acunupnintacneanteonsmgtee Sea eet 6,504.98 42,282 37 10,150.00 52,482.37 
40 SS ee ee BOF ENS ae 1,548.8 ee Be Rs 6,969.60 
41 PE iccenncns secisn Aetna etn 1,568.0 Oe Se ea 4,076.80 
42 Westmoreland - sie Sealdilliondaneal 4,606.0 , ek” Sie eer 25,333.00 
435 Chester & Berks -- ; see Sea 952.0 COO OR. Ti ict ee ce 9,996.00 
44 Elk & Jefferson : Niel. i Ren sae 4,074.1 YS Ae eee eae 91,481.58 
45 Venango ---. oo SRE : ation 3,071.7 , 5 2 ae CT 20,273.22 
At} Lancaster - nate ; meadecetnal 1,738.1 10,408.06 |... BREE Te 10,428.60 
47 Venango : - ‘ ee 2,060.0 if, * #2.) See 7,725.00 
48 Bedford = -- Pane tweens - ies 4,080.4 ne oe 13, 261.30 
19 Bedford - ‘ - SS | 2,183.4 eS ee ae 9,825.30 
a) Somerset -- ; . | 1,484.7 8,165.85 |— ‘2 Sa eae i 8,165.85 
51 Fayette 7,116.0 $9,188.00 |... ¥ 39,138.00 
52 Lancaster rs 1,063.4 8,507.20 a ea eae 8,507.20 
5 Fulton -- nae ee 2,467.9 Oe ic 9,871.60 
MM Jefferson & Elk -.----.-- 17, 985.9 116,908 .35 11,980.00 128 , 888.35 
a Columbia  —--- sghebiaie 1,800.2 Pe es ew biedioss 6,300.70 
a6 Berks s ae = aealitien 1,163.3 19 SER Nie ction eucen 12,214.65 
57 Wyoming cs prosaic oe nlaistingeietaiaieenahient 16,960.5 MY Sn aie i ke 59,361.75 
58 fo” Se Sena ee 8,496.3 Ms TR Spe Fe oe 29,737 .05 
59 ORO Bi OI binds onnntctiwns — 6,656.2 , Og ee epee 5 23,296.70 
i Ua Sat ccivonccotietagadins an) 4,027.7 12,083.10 ____- 12,083.10 
61 MeKean Se Oe 8,142.2 28,497.70 ___ uk 28,497.70 
2 McKean RES ert tod er So 520.5 wR Sl See were ; 1,821.75 
63 Clarion ---- fe ee 2,770.4 16,622.40 '......-.. 16,622.40 
6: Sp RR EE ECS eee ee 5,916.2 20,706.70 _--- : 20,706.70 
65 PGE | cccuesenes . iii eisai 3,084.6 TATED |. occ8% 15,173.00 
66 Sullivan §, 292.6 9.37t.00 t25..: i 9,877.80 
67 iu iciiieal teed 976.7 2,930.10 ald F 2,930.10 
68 Lycoming - stile neces est aaneid dite dite aenn: ter teaaeinin 3,005.7 15,028.50 __- casas 15,028.50 
69 Crawford 7 1,790.1 9,846.56 |... Bea ee 9,845.55 
70 RES". ds, auracadimenntminnyaiianmanetinnn 2,035.8 11,196.90 ‘ ae 11,196.90 
71 Huntingdon soca elie rc cate reenter 1,324.0 eS OS See Sone 3,972.00 
72 Clarion - 2,019.0 . te. fe eee 
Totals 320,141.77 $1,359, 747.25 $169,453.00 











*Kefuge located on State Forest. 
t Destroyed by fire since June 1, 1982. 


keeping something from his many friends 
in the Game Commission as well as the 
sportsmen of the state. At any rate, the 
tAME NEWS on behalf of the Commission 
and sportsmen extends to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carroll best wishes for long years of happi- 
ness and prosperity. They are making 
their home on Connellsville Street, Dun- 
bar, Pennsylvania. 


STATE GAME LANDS EXTENDED 


The Game Commission recently pur- 
chased another large tract of land in the 
famous Mehoopany Creek section of 
Wyoming County. This area constitutes 
2,054.8 acres and is located in North 
Branch Township. It adjoins other lands 
purchased in Wyoming County during the 
past two years, all of which are a part of 
State Game Lands, No. 57. 


The new tract was purchased from Mrs. 
Addie Sconton for $2.00 per acre. 

The total area of State Game Lands No. 
57 now consists of 19,065.3 acres, mostly 
in Forkston and Noxen Townships, This 
vast expense of land comprises ideal game 
territory and is especially good bear range. 


RATTLESNAKE EATS TWO RABBITS 
FOR ONE MEAL 

Dr. A. B. Champlain and Cy Campbell, 
of the Department of Agriculture, killed 
a rattlesnake in Clark’s Valley, Dauphin 
County, on August 24 in the act of swal- 
lowing a fair-sized young rabbit. Notie- 
ing a “‘bulge’’ in the snake’s middle, they 
cut it open and found another young 
rabbit, of the same size, in its stomach. 
The snake was forty inches long and had 
thirteen rattles. 





























CLASSIFICATION OF GAME REFUGES 
SIMPLIFIED 


About two years ago the Game Commis- 
sion created what was termed a “Second- 
ary” classification of game refuges as dis- 
tinctive from primaries and auxiliaries. 
Secondary State Game Refuges were those 
located on State Game Lands but where 
no refuge keeper was a resident on those 
lands. In some instances the secondaries 
were under the care of a salaried refuge 
keeper who lived, however, on another 
tract of land in some other section of the 
county or district. 

Two years experience demonstrated that 
the “Secondary” classification was more 
or less confusing and unnecessary and the 
Board has now decided to drop that classi- 
fication. All refuges heretofore classed as 
secondaries are reclassified as “State 
Game Refuges.”’ Hereafter there will be 
but two classifications, i. e., State Game 
Refuges and Auxiliary State Game Ref- 
uges. In the first classification are in- 
cluded all refuges on State Game Lands 
regardless of whether or not a refuge 
keeper is in charge, and also twenty ref- 
uges are located on State Forest Lands 
each having a refuge keeper in charge. 
The second classification includes those on 
privately owned lands for which only the 
hunting rights have been leased by the 
Game Commission and a few additional 
on State Forest Lands where there is no 
salaried refuge keeper in charge. 


NEW BARNS FOR REFUGE KEEPERS 


The new barns are being constructed 
for the use of game refuge keepers. One 
is being built on State Game Lands No. 
29, near Clarendon, Warren County, and 
the other on State Game Lands No. 12 
near Leroy, Bradford County. 

The Board some years ago adopted a 
standard type of barn for use of game ref- 
uge keepers. They are of frame construc- 
tion, 19’ x 32’ in size, and provide for the 
keeping of a horse and cow, and storage 
for wagons, hay, grain, traps, miscel- 
laneous tools, etc, 

For the barn on State Game Lands No. 
29 twelve bids were received. They 
ranged from $909.00 to $2,249.00. Mr. 
A. L. Kelly, R. D., Warren, Pennsylvania, 
submitted the low bid of $909.00 and was 
awarded the contract. 

For the barn on State Game Lands No. 
12 eight bids were received. The amounts 
ranged from $1,300 to $2,246.38. The low 
bid in this case was from Mr. A. K. Sam- 
brook, of the Elmira Street Lumber Yard, 
Troy, Pennsylvania, and the contract was 
awarded to him. 

It may seem strange that the same type 
of barn would cost $909.00 in one section 
of the State and $1,300.00 in another sec- 
tion. The reason for this is the inaccessi- 
bility of the refuge keeper’s headquarters 
on No. 12 Lands which greatly increases 
the cost of transporting building material. 


TOURISTS VISIT GAME REFUGES 

Many tourists are visiting State Game 
Refuges, according to reports of Refuge 
Keepers throughout the Commonwealth. 
The refuge headquarters are unusually at- 
tractive, the white buildings contrasting 
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beautifully with the well-kept grounds 
and the mountainous surroundings. Many 
of the refuges harbor birds and animals 
that were picked up while young (either 
lost or crippled) and cared for by the 
keepers or their wives. These creatures 
very often become so tame that they are 
not suitable for release, consequently they 
are held for the entertainment of the pul- 
lic. On Sunday a week or two ago over 
700 persons visited Game Refuge No. 2 
near Clearfield to observe a ringnecked 
pheasant cock attempting to hatch out a 
number of eggs. L, D. Rearick, the game 
refuge keeper, reported that the bird 
brooded five eggs for three weeks (the al- 
lotted time) and managed to hatch out 
only one, which it killed and ate im- 
mediately. Of the other four, three proved 
infertile and one was hatched out by a 
bantam hen. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
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RATTLESNAKES 


According to reports from Game Refuge 
Keepers living in rattlesnake country, 
these reptiles are more plentiful this year 
than for many years. Many splendid speci- 
mens have been killed by these men. The 
latest report received by the Commission 
was from Refuge Keeper Theodore Carl- 
son of Potter County who killed four large 
rattlers while mowing along the refuge 
wire. So far this year he has killed 15 
of the venomous reptiles. One was dis- 
patched in his garage and one in the 
chicken yard. Inside one snake were the 
remains of a good sized grouse. Rabbit 
remains were found in several others. 


SCNEMIES OF OUR GAME FRIENDS 
By C. Roy Keller 

There are two crises in the early life 
of game,—as of all young life in the wild. 
The first is the condition of weather and 
ground while game birds or animals are 
quite young. Over this condition only 
Providence can have control. 





The second crisis we human beings can 
help them meet: Namely, their struggle 
for survival against predators, the natura! 
enemies, such as owls, hawks, foxes, 
weasles, and even snakes, that depend 
largely on our young game for their liy- 
ing. 

I should like to tell of two actual ex- 
periences as illustrating the loss of game 
from such predators. A few winters agv 
some friends and [ were feeding wild 
turkey on the mountains of Blair County, 
central Pennsylvania, during a long con- 
tinued snow. One morning while visiting 
one of our feeding stations where we had 
evidence of only one lone hen, we noticed 
from the signs in the snow that she had 
been having trouble. We noted wing 
marks on the snow that would not have 
been made under ordinary conditions, and 
we followed the trail for some three-hun- 
dred yards, where it ended with the story 
of her final struggle against a great horned 
owl. The owl had evidently swooped 
down on the turkey and had finally killed 
this full-grown turkey hen and eaten most 
of the breast for his supper. We placed 
a couple of traps near what was left of 
the carcass, feeling sure that he would 
return for another meal on the remains, 
and the next day, sure enough, we were 
rewarded with the capture of the old 
killer. 

This is, of course, simply one incident 
illustrative of the wide-spread destruction 
of wild life by this one terror of the night. 
He will perch among the branches of a 
tree unnoticed and suddenly, silently, 
swoop down on his prey without giving 
the victim even a fighting chance to pro- 
tect itself. 

Hunters familiar with the call of the 
great horned owl can quite easily call him 
up within shooting distance in the eve- 
ning about dusk. 

Another incident as an example of the 
loss of game caused by snakes, perhaps 
especially by rattlesnakes. While con- 
structing a road in Blair County, Penn- 
sylvania, this year, a workman found a 
large rattlesnake near the roadway. One 
man placed his shovel on the back of the 
snake to hold it while another killed it 
with a shovel. While they were killing 
the snake a quail suddenly flushed almost 
into their faces from her nest a few inches 
in front of the snake. The quail had four- 
teen eggs incubating, and probably both 
she and her eggs would have been syv”!- 
lowed by the snake except for the timely 
arrival of the workmen. I am glad to 
say that work was suspended on that im- 
mediate section of the road until Mrs. 
Quail had brought off her happy family. 

During these times of depression, when 
our game means so much toward supply- 
ing meat, to say nothing of the sport de 
rived from legal hunting, I believe we as 
conservationists and sportsmen _ should 
take all possible means to instruct our 
boys and future sportsmen in the conser- 
vation of our game, both birds and ani 
mals. 

We have splendid state game boards 
and protectors, as also sportmen’s associa- 
tions, in almost all states and counties, 
and we can attain almost ideal success in 
conservation if we can secure the heart) 
cooperation of sportsmen generally wit! 
these various bodies. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S TRAPPING 
INSTRUCTORS 


During the Summer of 1920 the Game 
Commission had just completed establish- 
ing thirty primary game refuges. Each 
refuge was placed in charge of a Refuge 
Keeper permanently located on _ the 
ground. It was considered of prime im- 
portance that these men become proficient 
in the control of predators on and in the 
vicinity of these refuges. 

On September 1, 1920, C. E. Logue, an 
expert trapper of Cameron County, was 
appointed as Trapping Instructor. The 
first objective was to instruct the Game 
Refuge Keepers in better and more suc- 
cessful methods of trapping wild cats, 
foxes and other predatory creatures. 

The results of this were noted in the 
increase in the number of predators caught 
by the Refuge Keepers, and this, in turn, 
created a demand for the services of the 
Trapping Instructor by trappers through- 
out the State to such an extent that in 
May, 1924, Harry VanCleve, then a Re- 
fuge Keeper in Potter County, was pro- 
moted to Trapping Instructor to assist in 
this work. 

During the Summer of 1924, it was de- 
cided that an animal exhibit at the county 
fairs would be a good way to increase in- 
terest in the control of predators. Suit- 
able cages were secured and live specimens 
of all the predators and such game ani- 
mals as bear cubs, fawn deer, raccoons 
and squirrels were assembled, and two 
exhibits, each in charge of a Trapping In- 
structor, attended as many of the county 
fairs as they could reach each year. Trap- 
ping demonstrations and talks on trapping 
were given twice daily at these exhibits. 
These talks and exhibits always seemed 
to create much interest and never failed to 
have an interested and attentive audience. 
This movement has resulted in better and 
more successful methods of trapping 
throughout the State, and has brought the 
predators of the State very well under con- 
trol. 

In May, 1920, beaver were introduced 
in several places in the State, and by 
1925 they had increased to such an ex- 
tent that further distribution throughout 
the State was thought advisable. This 
work was done by the Trapping Instruc- 
tors during the early Spring and Summer. 
The beaver work increased rapidly and 
in May, 1927, Jess M. Hassinger, a Re- 
fuge Keeper in Mifflin County, was trans- 
ferred to the beaver trapping work. This 
work now occupies much of the Trapping 
Instructor’s time, as more than one hun- 
dred complaints of beaver damage are re- 
ceived annually. 

The Trapping Instructor’s duties are 
many and varied. During one three-year 
period one hundred and fifty bear, rang- 
ing in weight from fifty to four hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, were trapped alive 
in three north central counties and trans- 
ferred to other localities for stocking pur- 
poses. Many deer have been trapped and 
transferred to other localities. 

If any interested sportsmen know of a 
place where the predators are not being 
properly controlled and they will take the 
matter up with their local Game Pro- 
tector, the services of a Trapping Instruc- 
tor can be secured at almost any time. 
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ANIMAL EXHIBIT AT COUNTY FAIRS 

The Game Commission’s live wild ani- 
mal exhibit which took the road last 
month to visit various county fairs will 
complete its schedule on September 24th. 

The exhibit, which is larger than ever 
before, is in charge of Harry VanCleve, 
veteran bear trapper and Asst. Chief of 
the Bureau of Predatory Animals assisted 
by Blair Davis and Earl Carpenter, also 
expert trappers. 

This year the schedule includes the 
Armstrong County Fair, Ford City, from 
August 11th to 13th; the Butler County 
Fair, Butler, from August 16th to 19th; 
the Clarion County Fair, Clarion, from 
August 23rd to 27th; the Huntingdon 
County Fair, Huntingdon, from August 
30th to September 2nd; the Schuylkill 
County Fair, Cressona, from September 
5th to 9th; the 41st Annual Bean Soup of 
McClure, Snyder County, from September 
16th to 17th; and the Lehigh County Fair, 
Allentown, from September 20th to 24th. 

Several exceptionally fine bear cubs and 
fawn deer, as well as raccoons, wild cats, 
beaver, red and gray foxes and porcupines 
constitute the major portion of the ani- 
mal exhibit. In addition is a large dis- 
play of certain mounted birds and animals 
including adult and immature specimens 
of all the hawks native to Pennsylvania. 
These exhibits meet with much favor 
wherever they appear, and many worth- 
while contacts are made, especially among 
the sportsmen and farmers, who leran 
much about trapping, etc., from those of- 
ficers in attendance. 


A UNIQUE FRIENDSHIP 

A filling station at Denton Hill (be- 
tween Galeton and Coudersport) is the 
scene every evening of an unusual occur- 
rence. Early in the spring the owner 
found a fawn, which he cared for and fed 
milk from a bottle until it was strong 
enough to return to the wilds. But dur- 
ing that time a strong friendship sprang 
up between the fawn and the shepherd 
dog at the station, and every evening but 
one the fawn has returned to play with 
the dog. About six o’clock the fawn 
bounds out of the woods and the dog runs 
to meet it, and they show all the joy of 
old friends re-united. The fawn has a 
drink of milk and eats an apple, and the 
dog too tries to eat the fruit, then seems 
to shake his head at the strange food 
fawns care for. 


STATE CONVENTION OF IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE MEETS IN 
MEDIA 


Phillip G. Platt, of Wallingford, was 
again named State president of the Izaak 
Walton League of America at the annual 
convention of that organization held in 
Media, Saturday, Sept. 17th. 

Dr. William H. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
was named honorary president; C, W. 
Ward, of Pittsburgh, first vice-president; 
Ross L. Leffler, of McKeesport, second 
vice-president; F. D. McCue, of Oil City, 
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third vice-president; and H. M. Smith, of 
Curwensville, secretary-treasurer. 

The list of directors elected follows: 
Charles J. Stone, Greenville; Gilbert 
Trumpeter, Monaca; W. Ss. Brey, 
Schwenksville; D. G. Baughman, Oil City; 
E. S. Bayard, Pittsburgh; E. H. Blackburn, 
Everett; R. R. Dearden, Jr., Philadelphia; 
Dr. Arthur W. Henn, Pittsburgh; Stanley 
T. Hibberd, Media; Joseph D. Hiestand, 
Philadelphia; E. G. Phillips, Belleville; 
John H. Woods, Clearfield. 

A new board known as advisory counsel- 
ors, was chosen, consisting of John H. 
Fertig, Harrisburg; E. E. Harwood, Hazle- 
ton; Thomas Liggett, Pittsburgh; Kenneth 
A. Reid, Connellsville; Francis H. Coffin, 
Scranton. 

Amcng recommendations approved are 
an increase in the resident fishing license 
from $1.50 to $2, the additional 50 cents 
to be used for the purchase, or lease and 
maintenance, of fishing waters; and in- 
crease in the penalty for dynamiting and 
similar offenses to at least $1,000; a work- 
ing agreement between the Forests and 
Waters Department and the Highway De- 
partment whereby fills on the new high- 
way construction may be utilized at 
proper places for damming streams. 

The organization recommends that more 
time be devoted in public schools to the 
study of wild animal life. The members 
went on record as opposed to the proposed 
Federal tax on shells and declared them- 
selves unalterably opposed to the sug- 
gested merger of the Fish, Game and 
Forestry Departments of the State, or any 
divergence of special funds of any of these 
departments. 

The delegates had previously indorsed 
the bill, which it is proposed to introduce 
at the 1933 Legislature, to permit local 
municipalities, or counties, to go into the 
courts for injunctions against persons, or 
corporations, charged with polluting 
streams. 

Grouse eggs were found in a nest which 
was merely a hollow in the snow at 5,000 
feet elevation on Mount Rainier, Washing- 
ton. 

OWL’S EYES ARE SET 

Although he can “wink’’ with his eye- 
lids, the Owl’s eyes are ‘“‘set’”’ in their 
sockets so that he can change his line of 
vision only by turning his head. But he 
can turn that almost as readily as other 
birds can move their eyes. 





PUT OUT YOUR CAMP FIRE 

Don’t “think’’ it is out—BE SURE it is 
out. Pour water over it until it ceases to 
smoke; if water is not convenient, cover it 
well with loose dirt. Forest fires are the 
worst enemy game has to face. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WILD TURKEYS 

The Game Commission are just com- 
pleting distribution of 510 wild turkeys, 
from the Turkey Farm, in counties closed 
by the Board to turkey hunting during 
the 1932 season, 

Additional distribution of wild turkeys 
will not be made till after the close of 
the hunting season, when 200 additional 
wild turkeys, from the Turkey Farm will 
be released in suitable turkey country in 
other counties. 
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WHY DO WOUNDS OF WILD ANIMALS 
HEAL? 


Every man at all familiar with wild life 
has been impressed with the readiness with 
which the most serious wounds heal in 
most wild animals. For instance, a year 
or so ago one of our protectors sent in the 
hind leg of a deer that had been broken 
and had the bone “‘knit’’ again, but turned 
just half-around, so that the hooves and 
lower leg pointed exactly the opposite of 
the way the deer was traveling. 

Following the World War Dr. Baer, of 
Johns Hopkins University, made a sensa- 
tional discovery—or recovery—that ex- 
plains this healing of wounds in the wild, 
bone wounds especially. 

Dr. Baer found that maggots, especially 
sterile maggots, instead of being injurious 
or alarming, were of the greatest help in 
healing bone wounds,—by keeping all dis- 
eased and decaying tissue eaten up, and so 
hastening nature’s process. Maggots will 
eat only putrefying matter, leaving healthy 
tissue strictly alone, and treatment of bone 
wounds with sterilized maggots is now a 
recognized advance in medical practice. 

Though original so far as Dr. Baer is 
concerned, the same thing was discovered 
by a French army surgeon during Napo- 
leon’s campaign in Egypt. 

So a deer, for instance, with a wound 
fly-blown is more likely to recover than 
if he were under ordinary veterinary care. 


SHREW KILLS YOUNG RABBITS 


J. R. Rodgers, secretary of the Slippery 
Rock Sportsmen’s Association, reports 
that while walking along a woods hear 
Slippery Rock recently he heard a young 
rabbit squealing and went to investigate. 
He found several young in a nest and all 
of them cut and bleeding, and while he 
was examining them and wondering what 
had attacked them a shrew stuck its head 
out of a hole in the nest. He failed to 
catch the shrew, and when he examined 
the nest again, two days later, all the 
rabbits were gone. 

This is an example of what shrews and 
field mice do in destroying young game, 
and for which the ringnecked pheasant 
usually wrongly gets the blame. 


PILEATED WOODPECKER NESTING 
NEAR SLIPPERY ROCK 


Mr. J. R. Rodgers, secretary of the Slip- 
pery Rock Sportsmen’s Association, re- 
ports that a pair of pileated woodpeckers, 
a species now become rare everywhere, 
have nested and reared three young this 
spring near Slippery Rock. The whole 
family have remained near the nesting 
site and many persons who had never seen 
one of these birds before have watched 
them with interest. 
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TO KEEP RABBITS AND FIELD MICE 


FROM GNAWING TREES 


Rabbits, field mice and other rodents 
may be kept from gnawing young fruit 
trees by treating them with sulphonated 
oil, which may be prepared easily and 
cheaply at home. 

Heat linseed oil until it is smoking 
hot, and while keeping it at that tempera- 
ture slowly and carefully sift in flowers 
of sulphur in the proportion of one part 
by weight to nine parts of oil, STIRRING 
BRISKLY ALL THE WHILE. If sifted 
in quite slowly and sufficiently stirred, the 
sulphur will dissolve in the oil and leave 
a clear fluid. 

When cool, scrape the roots near the 
surface clear and spray or brush the tree 
with this oil from the roots up for some 
two feet or so and then replace the soil. 

Wrapping with printed newspaper wiil 
protect the tree trunk from rabbits, but 
does not keep the field mice from gnaw- 
ing the roots. But coating the roots with 
this sulphonated oil and then re-covering 
them will keep the mice away. And it is 
the only method yet found, by the most 
thorough state and government research, 
that never fails. 


Se  ——————__—_—_—— 
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IT IS EVERY SPORTSMAN’S 
DUTY TO MAKE A TRUE AND 
PROMPT REPORT OF ALL 
GAME KILLED EACH YEAR. 
MAKE YOUR RETURN FOR 
THE CALENDAR YEAR IN 
WHICH LICENSE IS ISSUED— 
BY JANUARY 31ST FOLLOWING 











KNEW MORE LAW THAN LANGUAGE 
Dr. B. D. Hetrick, of Butler, Pa., 

vouches for the following as a true story. 
Two hunters changing stands came 
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across a very much excited Italian, who 
proceeded to advise them as to the hunt- 
ing prospects at the new location. ‘No 
usa hunta deer disa place. Coma here 
fiva clock disa mornin’. Longa time no 
see nothing. Then I looka—coma nina 
deer, standa righta dere, eta da bush. You 
looka, see where he eta. I looka good 
not a dama one gotta bucket on head. No 
gooda disa place for hunt.’’ 

Not all foreigners are always ready to 
break the game law-——any more than 
native-born—and once they understand 
the viewpoint, many of them put the 
native-born to shame with their spirit of 
conservation. 


UNUSUAL NESTING PLACES 


Dr. A. J. Bagenstose, of Reading, writes 
us of a wren that nested in the open 
pocket of his father-in-law’s coat, hang- 
ing on a porch at his summer cottage, and 
hatched and reared her brood, giving the 
human family many delightful hours 
watching wren family life. 

A robin also chose a peach carrier left 
on a ledge under the roof over a pump 
for its nest. 


TO COOK A PHEASANT 


The following is the way they cook a 
pheasant out in Oregon, where pheasants 
have been abundant for more than thirty 
years. 

Scald and pick, cut up and put in a fry- 
ing pan with a little water and a little 
grease, and allow to simmer slowly till 
grease and water are taken up. Then 
roll in flour, add a little more grease (ac 
cording to your own liking), and fry till 
brown. 

















Courtesy Field and Stream 
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TAME REDTAIL HAWK 


Noting that a large redtail hawk made 
freauent visits to a small woodland near 
the consolidated school of Douglass Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Mr. Arling S. 
Fox and the boys set padded traps and 
caught it February 22, 1931. The hawk 
was kept for a time in the basement of 
the school and later in a pigeon loft, and 
soon became so tame that Mr. Fox could 
carry it around, and it was frequently 
taken into the home, with no apparent 
desire to escape, 

Later, however, it tried to attack some 
small children, and Mr. Fox released it, 
April 11, 1931. But, being in charge of 
a bird banding station, he first put a band 
on its leg. 

July 10, 1931, this same hawk, as shown 
by the leg band, was killed at Winton 
Lodge, near Branch, N. Y. 

Evidently it had not entirely lost its 
tame disposition, as it allowed the lodge 
watchman to approach within fifteen feet 
of it and kill it with a rock. 
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DUCK HAWK AND YOUNG 








More 
Truth 
Than 
Poetry 


Beneath this grassy mound now rests 
One Edgar Oscar Earl, 

Who to another hunter looked 
Exactly like a squirrel}, 


And under this—a lonely spot— 
Lies Rufus Rastus Babbitt; 

He looked the part, a gunner thought, 
And shot him for a rabbit. 


Beneath this weeping willow tree 
Lies Edward Everett Bier, 

Who, by another hunter, was 
Mistaken for a deer. 








THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A GOOSE 
AND A DUCK 

On the technical side, ducks have a 
noticeable enlargement where the wind- 
pipe (trachea) divides into the bronchial 
tubes, and geese do not have this enlarge- 
ment. Also, the legs are set farther for- 
ward in geese than in ducks, so that geese 
walk better than ducks. 

But for reasonably accurate popular dis- 
tinction, one may say that geese moult 
once a year, and nearly all ducks moult 
twice a year. Also, the gander helps the 
goose care for the young, and drakes sel- 
dom, if ever, do so. 

The Egyptian and Orinoco “geese” are 
really ducks, and the Muscovy “duck” is 
a goose. 





THIS HAWK LIKED SQUIRREL 

Mr. R. W. Hichelberger, of Lemoyne, 
killed an immature Cooper’s Hawk o01 
September 8th, while it was trying to 
catch a gray squirrel. It was brought to 
the offices of the Game Commission, where 
it was found to contain parts of two gray 
squirrels already. It was still so full that 
it was a puzzle how it could possibly have 
eaten any more even if it succeeded in 
catching the third squirrel. 
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PROMOTES FARMER-SPORTSMAN 
= SCHOOL ESSAY 
Game Protector Clarence P. Moss of 

Wyoming County, recently sponsored an 
essay contest in the schools of that section 
on the subject “Farmers and Sportsmen 
Cooperate for Better Hunting in Wyom- 
ing County.” Extracts from a few of the 
essays are as follows: 

“Children in Wyoming County are be- 
ing educated more about birds and animals 
every year. That is the reason I think 
hunting in this county is going to be im- 
proved.”—-Mary La Sorsa. 

“Tf the farmer is willing to cooperate 
with the sportsman, the sportsman, too, 
must decide how he is to care for this 
property borrowed, as we may call it, from 
the farmer.’’—Betty Aston. 

“A real sportsman when he finds a farm 
posted would go to the owner of the farm 
and ask his permission to hunt, and I 
believe if he were the right kind of sports- 
man very few farmers would refuse.”— 
Jem McKuva. 

“Game sometimes injures the crops of 
the farmers because their natural food 
has been destroyed for farm improve- 
ments.’’—Nellie Eckel. 

“The sportsmen and farmers can get to- 
gether and the sportsman can agree not 
to kill off too many of one certain kind, 
and to kill off more of the kinds that are 
plentiful. And the farmer can agree to 
leave woods and brush along fences..... 
and give food in winter.’—Jesse Dickin- 
son. 


“The farmer is getting so he will not 
trust anyone to hunt on his ground be- 
cause of a few who have torn down fences 
to get game.’’—-Charles Sickler. 

“They should cooperate right now, be- 
fore it is too late.’-—Alfred Kashinkas. 

Thése boys and girls have the right at- 
titude and their enthusiasm is bound to be 
reflected among both farmers and hunters. 


HOW FAST CAN A RED FOX RUN? 

Two reliable Connecticut citizens re- 
cently had an opportunity to measure a 
red fox’s speed. They chased it in an 
automobile whose speedometer had been 
thoroughly checked, and they found its 
best speed forty-five miles an hour. 


BARN OWLS LIVE UP TO THEIR 
REPUTATION 


Ambrose Gerhart, Game Protector for 
Montgomery County, reports being called 
to examine a barn owl’s nest at the home 
of Mr. Andrew Godshall, Morwood, Pa., 
on September 8th. 

He found the nest in a pigeon loft, with 
pigeon nests all around it, and Mr. God- 
shall reported that he had no reason to 
think that a single squab had been mo- 
lested by the owls. 

There were eleven whole field mice in 
the nest, and one field mouse partly con- 
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sumed, and the hindquarters of a young 
cottontail rabbit. 

There were three young owls in the 
nest, and young at this season raise the 
question whether the barn owl rears a 
second brood in this latitude. 


SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS FOR EACH 
WEEK 


The seasons and bag limits for game 
birds in Pennsylvania, save wild water- 
fowl, have been fixed by the Board of 
Game Commissioners, Harrisburg, Pa., 
purely as a conservation measure. Sports- 
men are urged to familiarize themselves 
with the dates of the days. 

The season for game birds opens Novem- 
ber 1 and extends to and including Novem- 
ber 26th. Here are the dates and days: — 

November ist to 26th shooting of Ruffed 
Grouse, Wild Turkey, Virginia Partridges, 
commonly called Quail, and Ringnecked 
Pheasants (the latter male only) is per- 
mitted. 

First week of November—lst and 2nd— 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Second week of November—7th, 8th, 
9th, 11th; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. 

Third week of November—17th, 18th, 
19th; Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

Fourth week of November—24th, 25th, 
26th; Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

The open season for game birds takes 
in the important holidays:—Election Day, 
November 2nd; Armistice Day, Nov. 11th; 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov, 24th. The daily 


-and season bag limits for these game birds 


are:—Wild Turkey, 1 per day, 1 for the 
season; Ruffed Grouse, 2 per day, 12 for 
the season; Virginia Partridges, commonly 
called Quail, 6 per day, 24 a season; Ring- 
necked Pheasants, 2 per day, 6 a season, 
the latter bird the male only. 





19TH GAME CONFERENCE 


The 19th Annual Game Conference, 
sponsored by the American Game As- 
sociation, will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, Novem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30, 1932. 

Set aside the dates now. Plan to be 
there. This is not a convention of 
members of the American Game As- 
sociation only. It is a North American 
open forum in which everyone inter- 
ested in wild-life restoration is urged 
to participate, 

November 28 will be devoted to pre- 
liminary conferences on game breeding, 
wild-life research, etc. Following two 
days in the main conference program. 
Banquet night of November 29. 

Watch next issue for further details. 











HOW THE WOODCOCK WHISTLES 
WHEN HE FLIES 


If you will notice the next woodcock you 
kill you will find that the outside or end 
three feathers of each wing are very nar- 
row and wholly unlike the other wing 
feathers. It is these three feathers whip- 
ping rapidly through the air that cause 
the ‘‘whistle’’ when he flies. 





BEAR KILLS FOUR YEARLING COW: 


Recently a bear pulled a new stunt 
for a bear—by killing four  yearli) 
heifers on the farm of C. A. Rider, 
Eaglesmere, by literally mauling them 
death with blows of his paws, and th: 
leaving the mangled carcasses of his vi 
tims without so much as tasting the me: 

A man who was picking huckleberri 
near the pasture of the Rider farm sa\ 
the bear in the act of killing one of the 
yearlings. He had been feeding 06» 
huckleberries and seemed to fly into a 
rage at the intrusion of the cattle on his 
berry-picking territory. 

Robert Latimer, Traveling Game Prvo- 
tector, who investigated the complaint r.- 
ports that the bear had so thorough|y 
mauled the cattle that there was hardly a 
spot as big as a man’s hand on any one 
of the carcasses that was not black and 
blue. 

The bear has not been killed, so far, 
but seems to have gotten over his temper 
or changd his range,—at any rate, no more 
cattle have been reported killed in that 
section. 


ANOTHER “MANASSA MAULER" 


The Potter County “Enterprise” of Sep- 
tember 15th reports the death of a calf 
from an attack by a bear. The calf, six 
or seven months old, was mauled to a 
pulp but still alive when found by its 
owner, Mr. James Jerles, who resides near 
Oleona. Game Protector Hayes T. Englert 
after examination of the carcass felt con- 
fident the mauling was done by a bear. 

This is only the second report this year 
of bear damage in Potter County. 

It is believed by game officials and loca! 
residents that bear hunting will be good 
this fall, as there seems to be plenty of 
food in the bear country generally. 








FIND DEER ABUNDANT 


The “Williamsport Sun” reports that 
City Controller and Mrs. George L. Fisk 
actually counted seventy deer on the 
premises of the Larry’s Creek Fish and 
Game Club the evening of Wednesday, 
September 9th. 

Members of the club and visitors have 
been going into the field each evening (0 
count deer, and a record is kept of the 
number counted. The record number seen 
previous to Mr. and Mrs. Fisk’s count was 
fifty-eight in one evening. 





STARLINGS BENEFICIAL 


Starlings are again proving themselves 
decidedly beneficial birds. The Game 
Commission received from Game Protector 
Ambrose Gerhart of Montgomery Count) 
the stomach contents of 14 of these birds 
from a section not at present afflicted with 
Japanese beetle. Examination of these 
contents shows that at least ninety-fiv: 
per cent consists of the pestiferous clover 
weevil. 





DON’T CARRY SHOTGUN OR 
RIFLE WHILE TRAINING 
DOGS 
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Attention Hunters! 


For the convenience of the thousands of sportsmen throughout the Com- 
monwealth, the Department of Revenue, upon the recommendation of the vari- 
ous County Treasurers, has appointed the following agents to sell hunting li- 
censes direct to sportsmen who apply for them. 


ALLEGHENY 
William R. Zeskey, 733 Front St., Veron 
John A. Weber, Orchard St., Fair Oaks 
John V. Prus, 189 Beaver St., Leetsdale 
George A. Lewis, Masonic Bldg., Elizabe 


S. Brown, Inc., 523 Wood St., Pittsburgh 


th 


Harry L. Neff, 108 Federal St., Pittsburgh 


Sportsmen's Supply Co., 643 Smithfield St., Pittsburch 


Philip Bartoli, 346 Station St., Bridgevil 
M. Shrader, 722 Fifth Ave., McKeesport 


Frank T. Rubenstine, Silver Lake, Pittsburzh 
Ben L. Anderson, 908 Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh 


Beatrice K. Popp, Castle Shannon 


ARMSTRONG 
Lester Fleming, Parkers Landing 
Emaline Powell, Distant 
John Ellenberger, Dayton 
Harry Smith, East Brady, RFD 
Duncan C. McCallum, Leechburg 
Paul F. Klingensmith, Kelly Station 
W. Fred Henry, Apollo 


BERKS 


le 


John G. Nuebling, S847 Penn. St.. Reading 


BLAIR 


Altoona Leather Store, 1509 llth Ave., Altoona 


C. 0. Johnson, Claysburg 
W. Robert Straesser, Martinsburg 


Earl M. Hite, 417-19 Main St., Roaring Spring 


John D. Cox. Tyrone 

J. G. Metz, Williamsburg 

C. F. Jackson, Bellwood 

Mazurie & Goshen, 702 2nd St., Juniata 


BRADFORD 
Maynard D. Dunklee, Wvyallussing 
S. J. Brasted, Millerton. RD 2 


Harry M. Wallin, 308 So. Main St., Athens 


Wm. F. Palmer, Troy, Box 135. 
Wynn Brothers, Canton 

George Bonfoey, Sayre, Box 290. 
Elwood E. Whitesell, Towanda 
R. E. Frantz, Camptown 

C. M. Dunham, New Albany 
Fred H. Gorham, Warren Center 


BUTLER 

Cc. O. Christley, Slippery Rock 
Raymond L. Orr, Harrisville 
W. B. Ferguson, Chicora 

I. Gilbert, Karns City 
. W. J. Campbell, Petrolia 
J. H. B. Black, Bruin 
Merritt Sloan, Eau Claire 
Harry U. Flowers. Harmony 
J. G. Brown, Evans City 
Ross R. Brown, Mars 
W. H. Heberling. Portersville 
Porter Scott, Butler 
E. P. Peffer, Butler 


CAMBRIA 
Cc. J. Cordell, Patton 


George Brothers, 313 Main St., South Fork 


John R. Musser, Barneshboro 
Swank Hardware Co., Johnstown 


Hogues Hardware Store, Cresson, Box No. 


D. A. Luther, Carrolltown 


Milton H. Bantley, 701 VonLunen St., Johnstown 


Edward Miles, 725 Main St.. Portage 
A. A. Ferguson, 511 Main St., Gallitzin 
Rinder’s Hardware Store, Barnesboro 


A. A. Dietrich, Robert St., Nanty Glo 
I. L. Binder, Hastings, Box N 


Schade & Nelson Sporting Goods, 126 Market 


Johnstown 


CAMERON 
S. Fulton, Sinnamahoning 
S. Wiley. Sterling Run 
H. Muthersbaugh, Driftwood 


CARBON 

. W. Shipe, 226 Del. Ave., Palmerton 
John J. Gower, White Haven , 
Wm. H. Weigand, Weatherly 
Clinton I. Getz, Lake Harmony 


CENTRE 
Mrs. Grave Keefer, State College 


J. Frank Kephart. 422 W. Front St., Philipsburg 


A. A. Sehneck, Walnut St., Howard 
Robert S. Stover, Main St., Millheim 


Dillinger & Brosius, 161 Fairfield Ave., Johnstown 


CLARION 
J. E. Martin Hardware Co... New Bethlehem 
Dahle & Walter Hardware Co., Leeper 
Keystone Supply Co., Foxburg 
George L. Reiger, East Brady 


CLEARFIELD 
J. M. Brady, 200 W. Long Ave., DuBois 
R. L. Hunter, 6 W. Long Ave., DuBois 


CRAWFORD 
A. Waid & Son. Titusville 
A. D. Hudson, Conneaut Lake, 
Frank B. Reimann, Conneaut Lake, 
3aldwin & Welcomer, 959 Water St., Meadville 
George H. Sheldon, Conneautville 
N. B. Graham, Linesville 
Park Hardware Co., 123 So. Main St 
Springs 
H. A. Gerow,. Venango 


DAUPHIN 
Harry Dando, Wiconisco 
Shenk & Tittle, 313 Market St.. Harrisburg 
Richard B. Earnest, Hummelstown 


Cambridge 


LK 
R. F. Smith, 10 Erie Ave., St. Marys 


RIE 

Frank H. Jolley. Edinboro. Box 413. 
Joseph Sitterle, 401 State St., Erie 
Jehn L. Gaczkowski, 1726 Parade St., Erie 

. E. Franke, 11 W. Main St., North East 
Milton C. Donaldson, Union City, R No. 1. 
Fred E. Root. 101 W. South St.. Corry 
Palace Hardware Co., 913-15 State St.. Erie 
West End Hardware Co., 564 W. 18th St.. Erie 
Louis J. Wontenay, Union City 
Chas. S. Shaw, Waterford 
Fred M. Steiner, 2528 Parade St., Erie 

INDIANA 

Morris Stearn, Moore Hotel, Indiana 
H. R. Dill, Dilltown 


John W. Myers, Cherry Tree 


LACKAWANNA 
Thomas Floyd, 2019 N. Main Ave., Scranton 
Edward D. McDade, 222 Chestnut St Dunmore 
William C. Rippon, 321 Washington Ave., Jermyn 
Thomas Gilbert, 607 Jefferson Ave., Jermyn 
John J. Butler, 101 E. Drinker St., Dunmore 
B. E. Fagan, 505 Main St., Peckville 
E. J. Burke, 124 Susq. Ave., Olyphant 
John W. James, Olyphant 
Anthony F. Tedesco, 218 Grace St., Old Forge 
Victor Pascoe, Carbondale 
Chas. T. Anderson, 27 Belmont S‘ Carbondale 
F. W. Kearney, 6 Salem Ave Carbondale 
George Felton, 119 Penn Ave., Scranton 
Tom Tavytor, 519 Linden St., Scranton 
R. E. Houser, 133 N. Main Ave Seranton 
Jermyn Brothers, 205 N. Wash. Ave., Scranton 
Peoples Drug Store 642 E. Market St., Seranton 
Samuel Moskovitz, 825 Main St., Dickson City 


LAWRENCE 
S. Y. Douds, 624% Lawrence Ave., Ellwood City 
J.-E. VanGorder, 52414 Lawrence Ave... Ellwood City 
H. G. Coates, New Castle, 201 N. Cedar St. 
O. H. P. Green, 527 E. Washington St., New Castle 
Cartwright Hardware Co., 509 Lawrence <Ave., EIl- 
wood City 
Wright's Sporting Goods Store, 346 E 
St., New Castle 
William E,. Marshall, 22% E. 
Castle 
Wallace J. Ewing, 8 East St., New Castle 


LEHIGH 

M. S. Young & Co., 740 Hamilton St Allentown 
a. aa Ebbecke Hardware Co., 606 Hamilton St., 

Allentown j 
Sears Roebuck & Co.. 131 N. 7th St 
Witwer Jones Co., 949 Hamilton St 
F. E. Weinland, Broad & Main Sts Bethlehem 
Levi J Reppert, 1061 Seneca St., Bethlehem 
Charles H. Rex, 606 Main St., Slatington 


LUZERNE 
Jere Woodring Co Hazleton 
Thos. Merriman, Hazleton 
Wagner Brothers, 354 W. Broad St., 
John Watro, 212 Markle Bank Bldg 
Daniel A. Buckley, Freeland 
Charles Wolfe, Freeland 


Washington 


Washington St., New 


Allentown 
Allentown 


Hazleton 
Hazleton 


LYCOMING 
Fink’s Auto Supply Co., 232 W. 3rd St., Williamsport 
Steiger Bro’s., 14 W. 4th St... Williamsport 
Harder Sporting Goods Co., 336 Pine St... Williams 
Walter C. Horn, 844 Arch St., Williamsport 
Robert M. Bubb, Jersey Shore 
G. W. Bennett & Son, 358-60 Broad St., Willian 
port 
Cloyd L. Myers, Trout Run 
Frey’s Hardware, 19 N. Main St., Muncy 
E. Paul Miller, Montgomery 
Chester W. Behmer, So. Williamsport, 2000 Riverside 
Drive 
George H. Miller, 78 N. Main St., Hughesville 
McKEAN 
Emery Hardware Company, Bradford, 45-47 Main St 
John W. Seltz, Port Allegany 
Cc. *. Masser, Smethport 
Thompson & Company, Mt. Jewett 
Smith Hardware, 99 Fraley St.. Kane 
Chas. W. Evans, Ludlow 
MERCER 
Roberts Hardware, Sharon 
Nevant Brothers. Farrell 
Stanley MeCurdy, 188 Main St.. Greenville 
Campbell & Baughman, Greenville, Box 37 
A. W. Madge. 115 Blaine, Grove City 
John Kelly, Stoneboro 
J. A. Walker, West Middlesex 
MONTGOMERY 
Otto H. Moyer, 267 Main St Royersford 
W. Evans, 121 High St., Pottstown 
H. H. Smith, Pennsburg 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
John Wardrop & Son, 27 So. Oak St.. Mt. Carmel 
W. CC. Hack & Sons, 6-10 W. Independence St 
Shamokin 
Geo. W. Hackett & Sons, 325 Market St., Sunbury 
Broadway Hardware Store, 16 Broadway, Milton 
John B. Sealet & Sons, 861 Chestnut, Kulpmont 
Poss’s Sport Shop, Herndon 
Andrews Hardware Comcany, Northumberland 
J. E. Byerly & Sons, Dalmatia 


PIKE 
Frank J. Dexter. Hawley RD No. 1 
D. H. Hatton, Glen Eyre 
James Hamilton, Matamoras 
L. B. Watson, Twin Lakes 
R. K. Bodenhorn, Porters Lake, Marshall’s Creek 
Fred W. Singer, Tafton 
SNYDER 
Brian Teats, Bummel’s Wharf 
Herman & Wetzel, Selinsgrove, 213 N. Market St. 
J. KB. Rohrer, Port Trevorton, R No. 1 


SUSQUEHANNA 
T. A. Thorpe, Forest City 
Sherwood & Engel, 610 Main St., Forest City 
C. A. Brown, 210 E. Main St., Susquehanna 
E. K. Owens, Susquehanna 
0. V. Drake, Susquehanna 
Stanley Williams, Honbottom 
George C. Finn. Honbottom 
M. A. Blair, New Milford 
’. W. Walker, Thomnson 
Kicholzer & Company Ine.. Forest City, Box 767 
UNION 
Foreman Hardware Co., 312 Market St., Lewisburg 
Mifflinburg Hardware Co., 458 Chestnut St., Mifflin 
burg 
I’. Meckley, West Milton 
ww: Tagner, White Deer 


D 

K 

KE. A. Ungard, Allenwood 

W L. Donehower, Lewisburg 


VENANGO 
Oliver Brothers, 116 E. Front St., Oil City 
HW. E. Beers, Diamond 
WAYNE 
Mary Grace Watts, Hawley 
H. M. Jones, Newfoundland 
Guinn Brothers, Hawley 


WESTMORELAND 
MeKeans Hardware Co., New Kensington 
Rodgers Hardware Co., 107 Grant Ave., Vandergrift 
Monessen Plumbing & Electric Co., Monessen 
J. I. Diek Hardware Co., 184 Pittsburgh St., Scott 
dale 
Latrobe News Company, Latrobe 
Wellers Hardware, 113 W. Main St., Ligonier 
WYOMING 
Fred A. Colvin, Nicholson 











~ Get Your License Early 











